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Whether you are a church school teacher, superintendent or minister, 
you are sure to find helpful material in this big selection. Tarbell’s 
Teachers’ Guide, Peloubet’s Select Notes, The International Lesson 
Annual, The Douglass Sunday School Lessons, Broadman Comments and 
Arnold’s Commentary provide comprehensive week-by-week interpre- 
tations, teaching suggestions, resource helps and explanations. Points 
for Emphasis and The Gist of the Lesson are convenient, condensed 
pocket-sized commentaries packed with useful lesson helps. The 
Superintendent’s Guide gives aids for planning and conducting opening 
or closing exercises; Doran’s Minister’s Manual supplies facts, ideas and 
suggestions for every part of the Christian service. 
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Christmas Issue 


HE CHRISTIAN EVANGELIST- 

FRONT RANK brings greetings 
to you this week through this Christ- 
mas issue which bespeaks the im- 
portance of this Christian holy day 
literally “from cover to cover.” 

The front cover art has been pro- 
vided through the courtesy of Beth- 
any Press, book publishing division 
of the Christian Board of Publica- 
tion and the art itself is by one of 
our effective artists, Arthur Fitz- 
Simmons. 


Appropriately, “A Faith to Live 
by” is given over to the unforget- 
table Christmas story by Luke, the 
beloved physician. 

We think you will find inspiration 
and challenge in the article by Dr. 
John Sutherland Bonnell, “Christmas 
in a Time of Fear and Tension” (p. 
5). The Christmas editorial is “Holi- 
ness and Hope” (p. 7). 

We continue to give as well to 
the benevolence program of our 
churches through J. Edward Mose- 
ley’s article, ‘More Open-Minded 
Than Ever” (p. 8). 


Then, Disciple poet Mayme Garner 
Miller provides one of her poems for 
your meditation (p. 10). 

Then, you will not want to miss 
“On Keeping Christmas,” a thought- 
ful article by Frank J. Pippin (p. 
13); “John Hampton’s Christmas 
Party,” a fiction piece by Mary E. 
Zeller (p. 14); and an interesting 
feature story by James Scales, 
“America’s First Christmas Tree” (p. 
18). 
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The Birth 


of Jesus 


A Rath 


Live by 


Luke, the “Beloved Physician” was the author 
of the above scriptural record of the birth of Je- 
sus. This Gospel is regarded by many as the most 
beautifully written of the four; and Luke's ac- 
count of Jesus’ birth, with its appealing style and 
accuracy, is a perennial favorite of those who 
search the Scriptures at Christmas time. Written 
about A.D. 80, a decade after the fall of Jerusalem, 
the beauty and power of this Gospel have made 
it dear to the hearts of Christians everywhere. 
Perhaps its popularity is due to what J. B. Phil- 
lips calls “the imaginative sympathy with which 
he [Luke] paints the portrait of his Master.” 
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by Luke, the Beloved Physician 


N THOSE days a decree went out from Caesar 
| Augustus that all the world should be enrolled. 
This was the first enrollment, when Quirinius was 
governor of Syria. And all went to be enrolled, 
each to his own city. And Joseph also went up 
from Galilee, from the city of Nazareth, to Judea, 
to the city of David, which is called Bethlehem, 
because he was of the house and lineage of David, 
to be enrolled with Mary, his betrothed, who was 
with child. 


And while they were there, the time came for 
her to be delivered. And she gave birth to her 


first-born son and wrapped him in 


swaddling 
cloths, and laid him in a manger, because there 


was no place for them in the inn. 


And in that region there were shepherds out 
in the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night. And an angel of the Lord appeared to 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone around 


them, and they were filled with fear. 


And the angel said to them, ‘‘Be not afraid; for 
behold, I bring you good news of a great joy which 
will come to all the people; for to you is born this 
day~in the city of David a Savior, who is Christ 
the Lord. And this will be a-sign for you: you 
will find a babe wrapped in swaddling cloths and 
lying in a manger.” 


And suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God and saying, 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace among men with whom 
he is pleased!” 


When the angels went away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said to one another, ‘Let 
us go over to Bethlehem and see this thing that 
has happened, which the Lord has made known 
to us.” And they went with haste, and. found 
ETRY and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 


And when they saw it they made known the 
saying which had been told them concerning this 
child; and all who heard it wondered at what the 
shepherds told them. But Mary kept all these 
things, pondering them in her heart. 

And the shepherds returned, glorifying and 
praising God for all they had heard and seen, as 
it had been told them. 
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ChRistmas 


in a time Of FEAR and tension 


NLY an author with a flair 

for history would have be- 
gun the story of the Nativity as 
does Luke, the Greek scholar and 
physician: ‘And it came to pass 
in those days, that there went 
out a decree from Caesar Au- 
gustus, that all the world should 
be taxed.” (K.J.V.) 

This sentence ‘‘a decree from 
Caesar Augustus,” literally flings 
us into the heart of Roman his- 
tory. Every high school student 
knows that Caesar Augustus had 
waded to the throne of the Ro- 
man Empire through a sea of 
blood. After the brutal assassi- 
nation of Julius Caesar, a strug- 
gle for power broke out between 
three claimants to power—Lep- 
idus, Mark Antony, and Octa- 
vius. 

Finally, they settled their 
quarrel by forming a triumvirate 
and divided the Empire into 
three parts, each one of them 
ruling a section. The three con- 
spirators then perpetrated one of 
the most ghastly crimes in his- 
tory. In their greedy desire for 
wealth they drew up by common 
agreement a list of 300 senators 
and 2,000 Roman knights. These 
proscribed persons were all as- 
sassinated and their property 
was confiscated. 

Later Octavius eliminated one 
of his rivals, Lepidus. Five years 
thereafter he defeated the com- 
bined forces of Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra. Thus by the year 30 
B.C. Octavius had become master 
of the whole Roman world. 

Disregarding his crimes the 
Roman senate gave to Octavius 
the honorable title of Augustus, 
that is, “venerable,” ‘majestic.’ 
The Senate also decreed that the 


Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell is 
the distinguished minister of New 
York’s Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
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years’ service in that pulpit. 
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sixth month of the Roman calen- 
dar should be known as Au- 
gustus, hence the month of Au- 
gust in our present-day reckon- 
ing. Then for forty-five years 
this man Caesar Augustus, ruled 
with absolute power an empire 
that stretched from the Eu- 
phrates River in the east to the 
Atlantic Ocean in the west, and 
from the British Isles in the 
north to the cataracts of the Nile 
River in the south. 

According to Luke, the decree 
of Augustus proclaimed, “that 
all the world should be taxed.” 
Here is a proud Roman boast— 
“orbis terrarum,’ the circle of 
the earth. It was this “taxing” 
or ‘‘census’’ decreed by Augustus 
in the 30th year of his reign that 
sent Joseph and Mary on a three- 
day journey from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem. 

In reality it was not the decree 
of Caesar Augustus that set in 
motion the events that led to the 
birth of Christ in Bethlehem. 
Rather, it was the decree of the 
Eternal God. High above the 
throne of the emperor, who so 
proudly ruled amid the seven 
hills of Rome, was the throne of 
Him who is King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 

This is how God’s_ decree 
reads: “But thou, Bethlehem, 
though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me 
that is to be ruler in Israel; 
whose [going forth] origin is 
from of old, from everlasting.” 

How strangely and wonder- 
fully this prophecy was fulfilled 
in a cattle-shed behind the inn 
of Bethlehem! 


In a History of Rome, by P. V. 
Myers appears this sentence: “In 
the midst of the reign of Au- 
gustus, when profound peace 
prevailed throughout the civi- 
lized world, Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea. The event 
was unheralded at Rome.” What 
a triumph of understatement: 
“The event was unheralded at 
Rome.” The event not only was 
unheralded but unknown at 
Rome. Caesar Augustus, strut- 
ting in his palace that night in 
the long ago, little dreamed that 
in an insignificant outpost of his 
Empire, and at the heart of a 
subject and despised race, an 
epoch of history was being en- 
acted. 

How could Augustus know 
that a little child, born in pov- 
erty and obscurity, without the 
aid of pen or sword, would di- 
vide the history of mankind into 
segments: before and after His 
birth? How could he know that 
three centuries after he had ut- 
tered his decree one of his suc- 
cessors to the throne of the Em- 
pire would lower his proud eagles 
in deference to the Cross of 
Christ? “In hoc signo vinces.” 
“By this sign conquer.” 

Just as oblivious to these mo- 
mentous happenings were the 
merchant princes feasting in the 
inn at Bethlehem, the Roman of- 
ficers busily enrolling the people 
as they arrived in the city, and 
the stolid soldiery who made up 
the garrison. Once again God 
had hidden these things from the 
wise and prudent and revealed 
them unto babes, for yonder, 
where the lad David had often 
tended his father’s sheep, this 
holy mystery was revealed to a 
band of shepherds. 

Far off in the mystic east a 
little group of astrologers had 
been intently watching the heav- 
ens. When a new star was dis- 
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covered shining brightly in the 
western sky, these Magi, or re- 
ligious seers, believed that this 
was a portent of some great hap- 
pening. It could scarcely be less 
than the birth of a king. So they 
set forth, perhaps from Baby- 
lonia, on their long quest to find 
the newborn babe. 

What was the reaction of the 
Magi when, arriving at Bethle- 
hem, they found not the royal 
wealth and pomp and power they 
had anticipated, but a helpless 
little babe sleeping in a manger? 
Were they disappointed and dis- 
heartened? _ These reverent 
watchers of the sky heard a 
whisper in their souls that told 
them that this babe was worthy 
of their adoration and their most 
precious gifts. 

Martin Luther in a tender and 
beautiful poem sings the praises 
of the Bethlehem babe: 


Our little Lord, we give Thee 
praise 

That Thou hast deigned to take 
our ways, 


Born of a maid—a man to be 
And all the angels sing to Thee. 


What the globe could not enwrap 
Nestled lies in Mary’s lap, 

Just a baby very wee 

Yet Lord of all the world is He. 


What a change the centuries 
have wrought! All that remain 
of Caesar Augustus today are a 
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few crumbling columns in the 
Roman Forum, and the rubble of 
what once had been lordly tem- 
ples, with an occasional mention 
in Roman history texts—all piti- 
ful relics of a glory long de- 
parted. But the Babe of Bethle- 
hem, unnoticed by and unknown 
to the great of the’ earth, 
crowded out of the inn at Beth- 
lehem, born in sorrow and pov- 
erty, hated and hunted by Herod 
the king, is remembered and 
loved today by millions of men, 
women and children around the 
world. At the very mention of 
His name human hearts grow 
more tender everywhere. 

While Augustus was Emperor 
universal peace brooded over 
that ancient world. For the first 
time in two hundred years the 
doors of the temple of Janus 
were closed, doors which always 
were kept open in times of war. 
But, it was the “pax Romana,” 
an enforced peace, like the peace 
of an enforced peace, like the 
peace of an internment camp 
where a gun is pointed at every 
man’s head. 

The world before Christ was 
a world without love. In Rome 
the appetite of the people for the 
cruelties of the arena _ steadily 
increased. Caesar Augustus pan- 
dered to their cravings by pro- 
viding battles to the death be- 
tween large bodies of gladiators. 








THE CRADLE’S 
MIRACLE 


by Ona Roberts Wright 


Why should we mortals wonder 
that 


God sent to earth His Son 
As just a tiny, helpless Babe 
To save us, every one? 


What man can by a cradle stand, 
Though torn his heart with strife, 
And gazing on a sleeping child, 
Still fail to mend his life? 








Here is how Augustus himself 
describes these contests: ‘Three 
times in my own name, and five 
times in that of my sons or 
grandsons, I have given gladia- 
torial exhibitions in which about 
ten thousand men fought.” 

Although among Rome’s many 
altars there was one altar to pity 
standing at the heart of Rome, 
yet it only served to accentuate 
the prevailing inhumanity of 
man to man. The fate of help- 
less old age and unwanted child- 
hood was exposure and death. 

There was not even one hospi- 
tal or one orphanage or one place 
of refuge anywhere in the Em- 
pire, or a single thought given 
to the unbefriended and the poor. 
Life for millions of people was 
only a long silent night relieved 
by the shuffling feet of those who 
stumbled in the dark. It was like 
the dream of a delirious patient 
who tosses on his bed of suffer- 
ing and cries out, ‘Would to 
God it were morning.” 

Then a lone star shone in the 
Syrian sky, a star that betokened 
the coming of the dawn. Sud- 
denly the darkness of that long 
night was riven by celestial light 
and the angel’s voice proclaimed, 
“Behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this 
day in the City of David a Sav- 
iour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

Throughout our world today 
are countless multitudes who are 
disheartened and disillusioned by 
the terrible contrast between the 
song of the angels and the reali- 
ties of the world in which we 
live. Why sing Christmas carols 
or talk about angels, wise men 
from afar, and peace and good 
will when in truth there is suspi- 
cion and hate, fear and tension 
between the nations, and the 
ever-present threat of atomic 
warfare? 

This was the mood of many 
people in the United States in 
1863 when this nation was riven 
asunder by its dreadful civil 
war. Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow sat in his home at this 
time brooding on the thought of 
this fratricidal slaughter. Tak- 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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Holiness and Hope 


HE people of Israel were a holy people. 

At their best, they were indeed the chosen 
people, and they kept their covenant with 
God. 

They were a people of hope. Sometimes 
it is said that no great thing comes to pass 
without having been ardently hoped for, by 
someone. The Hebrew people hoped for the 
Messiah. 

As we remember the birth of our Lord this 
week, these two characteristics would be 
worthy ones for all to possess. 

It is fitting that Christians give a major 
attention to their children at this season of 
the year. Jesus was a child, in a manger. 
No child ever waited for the dogmatism of 
the elders to be settled before he ran to the 
Christ when he walked and taught among 
men. 

William F. Dunkle, Jr., has said it well in 
Values in the Church Year (Abingdon): 
“Wherever we see a baby, we see a sign or 
reminder of responsibility and chiefly of the 
responsibility to be holy. Things we might 
permit ourselves to do, we dare not indulge 
for our children’s sake. Children make us 
hope for holiness.” (Page 35.) 


The Last Gentleman 


E MEAN no disrespect to the large 

number of very respectful professors on 
the faculty of Hiram College. We think they 
would be among the first to join us in a word 
of tribute to Dr. John Samuel Kenyon, re- 
cently deceased professor emeritus of English 
in the college. 

During our tenure as a professor in the 
college, it fell our lot to be billeted in Lon- 
don from time to time, in the last war year. 
One evening we went to Covent Garden to 
see ‘‘The Last Gentleman.” From that day 
in 1945, this was our title for Professor 
Kenyon. 

In mien and manner, he was about the op- 
posite of the character in the play. Ina 
village of 375 people, he was as easily spotted 
as “the Hub.” It was not only his goatee, 
the only one in Hiram in the pre-beatnik 
days, but it was his walk, his walking stick, 
his dignity filled with cordiality, his culture 
saturated with good humor. 

What he did not know about the phonetics 
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and philology of the English language, you 
do not need to know. Just turn to the Guide 
to Pronunciation in the front of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, which appears under 
his name, if you do not happen to possess 
the ninth edition of his standard textbook on 
phonetics. This will give you an idea of 
what this man has meant to our language. 

He wasn’t prudish. He always maintained 
that the proper pronunciation of any word 
was the way the cultured people of any given 
community used it. Thus, either and neither 
have two pronunciations. 

His humor was superb—sometimes barbed, 
if the occasion demanded. On one occasion 
the faculty was considering a credit course 
in a new “how-to-do-it” field. We hadn’t 
concluded too much until it came his turn to 
speak. He killed the discussion with: ‘Why, 
they don’t even give credit for that at—’” 
and he named a nearby institution which bore 
the brunt of many Hiram jokes. 

When we were leaving Hiram he said, 
“Well, we could get along with a poorer man 
than you—if we knew where to find one.” 
But we saw a twinkle in his eye, we think! 

There must be many a villager who re- 
peats these days, with Thomas Gray: “One 
morn I missed him on the ’customed hill” 
and breathes a prayer of thanks’ because 
their paths have crossed. 
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Dr. Jenner frequently conducts Sunday chapel services in the Home. 


Howard H. Jenner, Nonagenarian, Recalls Events of His Ministry 


as He Resides Comfortably at the Illinois Christian Home 


More Openminded 


Chan Ever 


BY J. EDWARD MOSELY 


HAT would you do if you had no middle 
atl name, not even an initial, especially, 
if it tended to give you a sense of inferiority? 

This was the trying predicament which con- 
fronted Howard H. Jenner in his early teens. 

“I wish I had a middle name, at least an initial,” 
he said to his chum, Ed E. Wieland. This was 
long before a President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman, informed the world that the 
letter “S’” in his name does not stand for any- 
thing. 

The result of the incidental conversation with 
his chum at Olney, Illinois, was that Jenner sud- 
denly appropriated the initial “H.” for use be- 
tween his only given name and surname. It be- 
came part of his legal signature although many 
friends for years called him “H. H.” 

Now a nonagenarian minister residing in the 
Illinois Christian Home at Jacksonville, Jenner is 
still as open minded as ever about other matters 
as he was about his name. Slightly stooped, he 
is friendly and alert, but unassuming. An intelli- 
gent conversationalist, he is confident that he has 
become more open minded about his Christian faith 
because he has more knowledge of religion. 


This is a reflection of a lively, well-stocked mind 
and a result of constant reading, thinking, and 
maturation—yes, the word is one he used with- 
out hesitation. 

He had just recently renewed his subscription 
to The Christian Century, influential Christian 
journal of opinion. He regularly reads several 
other church papers and the Reader’s Digest these 
days. 
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Jenner learned the value of reading religious 
periodicals in his father’s home. His missionary- 
mindedness dates from his boyhood when he read 
the Christian Standard, under Isaac Errett’s edi- 
torship, as well as the Missionary Intelligencer and 
Missionary Tidings, all journals of the Disciples 
of Christ. 

“I have always wanted to have an open mind,” 
he stated, during our interview in his room in the 
bedside-nursing unit of the Illinois Christian 
Home. ‘“That’s why I have read the church pa- 
pers regularly,” he said, adding significantly, “It 
takes a good deal to open a mind sometimes.” 

Baptized in an Illinois creek in 1880, Jenner be- 
came a member of the Olney Christian Church. 
He was born near Olney, county seat of Richland 
County in southern Illinois, on July 1, 1868. His 
mother died when he was six years old. His fa- 
ther married again and had a son and a daughter 
by his second marriage. 

Young Jenner resided at Olney for twenty-six 
years. He was graduated from the high school 
there when he was seventeen. During the next 
decade he clerked in a merchandise store except 
for a three-year stint with a railroad carpentry 
gang. He was married to Miss Bertha Pilchard 
on January 1, 1891. 

Despite the long hours and hard work in those 
years, the young man was active in church af- 
fairs. Visiting evangelists urged him to become 
a preacher. He did not seriously consider it, how- 
ever, until two men in the Olney Church, and 
W. A. Ingram, a visiting evangelist, persuaded 
him that he had received the call of God to preach. 

At the age of twenty-six, in 1894, he enrolled in 
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Eureka College at Eureka, Illinois. After study- 
ing there for two years, Jenner began two genera- 
tions of service to Illinois town and country Chris- 
tian church. The next six years were spent with 
three congregations—Atwood, Buffalo, and El 
Paso. He considers the three years at Buffalo as 
perhaps the most effective of over sixty years in 
the ministry. He returned, after several years, 
for an evangelistic meeting at Buffalo and bap- 
tized William D. Hall, former missionary, now 
a professor at Brite College of the Bible of Texas 
Christian University, and so has maintained rela- 
tionships with four generations of the congrega- 
tion. 

Jenner returned to his college studies at Eureka 
in January, 1902. Other students in the college 
with him included Frederick W. Burnham, Sam S. 
Lappin, F. E. Smith, Stephen E. Zendt, and Burl 
Sealock. When he received his B.A. degree in 
1904, at the age of thirty-six, he was heavily in 
debt. All of his tuition had been paid by personal 
notes, a privilege granted students for the min- 
istry at that time. 

In January, before his graduation from Eureka 
College in June, Jenner became pastor at Wash- 
burn, Illinois, where he served three years before 
accepting the call to the New Bedford open-coun- 
try church in Bureau County. 

A high light of two years in Springfield, Ilinois, 
while serving the Stuart Street Christian Church, 
was association with men who became quite well 
known. F. W. Burnham was pastor of First Chris- 
tian Church in that capital city and John R. 
Golden was at the West Side Church. 

Charles Clayton Morrison, who had bought and 
refounded The Christian Century in 1908, started 
the Stuart Street Mission when he was minister 
of Springfield’s First Christian Church during 
1902-06. Morrison’s wife, formerly Miss Laurel 
Scott, was from Springfield and he had a phy- 
sician-brother who resided there. 

Jenner recalled visiting in the home of Vachel 
Lindsay, the famous Disciple poet, with Burnham, 
John R. Golden, also a Springfield minister then, 
and others. ‘We heard Lindsay read some of his 
poems,” said Jenner, “but they went over my 
head.” 

Not only was Jenner an admirer of Morrison, 
but he has never forgotten the profound impres- 
sion made on him by Dr. Herbert Lockwood 
Willet, eminent Old Testament scholar of The 
University of Chicago. Jenner thought that Wil- 
let was one of the most impressive speakers he 
ever heard. 

A close runner-up, however, was Dr. Susie Car- 
son Rijnhart. Her stirring messages on Tibet 
resulted in the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety (a forerunner of the present United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, of Indianapolis, Indiana) 
sending her and Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Shelton as 
missionaries to the Tibetan border in 1903. Dr. 


Rijnhart’s husband, Petrus Rijnhart, disappeared 





in 1898, undoubtedly slain by bandits, when he 
was en route to Lhasa, the Tibetan capital, and 
was never heard from again. 

While recalling significant events of his earlier 
years, Jenner mentioned Mrs. Martha Younkin. 
This zealous advocate for benevolence among Dis- 
ciples of Christ, before the turn of the century, 
went to Olney to tell of the needy orphans in St. 
Louis, Missouri. ‘The Olney church was poor, but 
we gave what we could to help that work,” Jenner 
stated. His own support of welfare through the 
National Benevolent Association of Sf. Louis be- 
gan then and continued throughout his ministry. 

Jenner’s Springfield ministry was followed with 
other Illinois pastorates at Long Point, Colfax 
(twice), Maroa, and Niantic before his retirement 
at Decatur in 1943. Even then, he preached for 
the Antioch and Oreana congregations in the same 
county. 

While residing in Decatur, Jenner’s wife died. 
Married more than sixty-two years, they had no 
children. He continued to live alone in the house 
in which the couple had retired a decade previ- 
ously. He managed satisfactorily until 1955 when 
he fell and was injured. Hospitalized for eight 
weeks, he returned home, fell again, and returned 
to the hospital to lie in traction another three 
months. 

With heavy medical expenses, he would soon 
have spent all of his savings had not a host of 
friends and some churches sent him many gener- 
ous gifts. He owned a home but his income was 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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Howard H. Jenner entered the MIlinois Christian 
Home one day before his 88th birthday. 













ARRANGE YOUR LITTLE CRECHE 


by Mayme Garner Miller 


Adults, arrange your little creche 
And sing where children are 

Of Jesus, joyously received. 

Of Love—and one remembered star. 


Of Jesus, joyously beheld 

By two from Nazareth 

And lifted, O so tenderly, 

While shepherds stood with halting breath. 





And cared for through the growing years 

Served—adored—believed! 

Adults, arrange your little creche @ 
For Jesus, joyously received. 











O would that He today might be 
Adored—believed—obeyed! 

And every heart enshrine a creche 

And share the gleam His star has made. 








January 18-25 
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Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 


GENEvA—Importance of the local congregation as “a manifestation 
of the universal Church’’ will be the theme of the annual Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity to be sponsored Jan. 18-25 in more than 
60 countries by the World Council of Churches’ Faith and Order 


Commission. 


In a leaflet issued in connection 
with the observance, the commission 
calls upon Christians in all Churches 
to join in prayers for unity. 


Each congregation, it states, “‘is 
an ecumenical microcosm which in 
its unified diversity shows forth the 
essential oneness of the Church of 
Christ and identifies it with ‘all those 
who in every place call on the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
whether in the congregation around 
the corner or at the ends of the 
earth.” 


The eight-day observance coin- 
cides with the Roman Catholic Chair 
of Unity Octave. The Catholic Oc- 
tave promotes prayers for the con- 
versation of lapsed Catholics and 
those outside the church. This in- 
tention contrasts with that of the 
World Council’s prayer period which 
stresses “that the visible unity of 
the Church of Christ may be accom- 
plished according to His will and 
by the means that He wills. 

“Since the last Week of Prayer 
for Christian Unity it has again be- 
come painfully evident that the 
various calls to prayer have behind 
them greatly different understand- 
ings of the nature of Christian 
unity,” the leaflet noted. “It is also 
clear,” it added, that the more Chris- 
tians come to know one another the 
more conscious they become of their 
differences. 

“Nevertheless, there is on _ all 
sides a growing conviction that the 
unity of the Church of Christ is 
God’s will and that He is working 
to bring it about.” 


Theological Revival? 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA.—U. S. Prot- 
estant Churches should have a “the- 
ological revival,” the dean of Van- 
derbilt University Divinity School 
said here. 

One of the benefits, said Dr. J. 
Robert Nelson of Nashville, Tenn., 
might be overcoming “the tremen- 
dous grinding apathy of so many 
Christians.” 

Addressing 150 clergy and laymen 
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at the 79th annual meeting of the 
West Virginia Council of Churches, 
Dr. Nelson said American ministers 
are “bad theologians.” 

“It is strange that in American 
usage the words ‘pastor’ and ‘the- 
ologian’ are so divorced,” he said. 
“In Europe, a theologian is quite 
simply a person who studies the- 
ology, and hence one headed for 
the ministry. Most ministers here, 
when drawn into theological debate, 
will excuse themselves lamely by 
saying, ‘Of course, I’m not a the- 
ologian.’ 

“Is there any other profession— 
science, medicine, engineering, law 
—in which the study of basic theory 
is so quickly and completely aban- 
doned by its practicing members as 
the Protestant ministry? 


“Only the convinced anti-intel- 
lectual Christian can defend the 
minister’s ineptitude in theological 
study and discourse.” 


Need Told at Annual 
Meeting of Bible Society 


More Bibles Wanted 


A strong plea for increased sup- 
port from Protestant denominations 
and church members in order to pro- 
vide more Scriptures to “a world 
of exploding populations” was voiced 
at the 41st annual meeting here of 
the American Bible Society’s Ad- 
visory Council in New York. 

Even though Scripture distribu- 
tion by the Amercian Bible Society 
in 1958 reached nearly 17,000,000 
volumes in 201 languages—an all- 
time high—“it doesn’t even approxi- 
mate the fantastic growth of the 
world’s people,” declared a_ joint 
report presented by the _ society’s 
executive secretaries. 

Throughout the world the ABS 
has co-operated with 22 other so- 
cieties in the distribution of 26,000,- 
000 Scriptures last year, the report 
stated, “but despite our best efforts, 
with present levels of support, the 
societies are unable to provide even 
one copy of Scripture for each 
new literate every year.” 

By the end of last year, the whole 
Bible had been published in 215 
languages, a complete New Testa- 
ment in 273 more, and at least one 
complete Book in 648 others—mak- 
ing a total of 1,136 languages. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY is dramatically presented with the Nativity set 
by Miss Midori Seto, a senior at the International Christian University in 


Tokyo, Japan, for spellbound first graders of its church school. 


This class- 


room is also used for worship by the primary department, which meets 

once a week in the old Field House—a large wooden barn on the campus. 

Every Sunday over a hundred children from the surrounding communities 

paticipate in the programs of the church school, which is staffed entirely 

by Christian students of the University. A rack of Japanese hymn sheets 
appear in background. 
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At Ecumenical Institute 


Council Conferences 


New YorK City—The World 
Council of Churches is offering a 
series of conferences and consulta- 
tions again this year to be held at 
The Ecumenical Institute, Chateau 
de Bossey, Celigny, Switzerland. 

The quota for American partici- 
pants in each course is ten. Among 
the courses offered and dates are 
as follows: 


“Consultation on Prayer for Chris- 
tian Unity,” February 26-29. For 
information write to Miss Ilse Friede- 
berg, The Ecumenical Institute. 

“Conference of Work Camp 
Leaders,” May 17-23. For informa- 
tion write to the Youth Department, 
WCC, 17 Route de Malagnou, Gen- 
eva, Switzerland. 

“Conference of University Chap- 
lains,” May 25-June 1. For informa- 
tion write to Philippe Maury, 13 
rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Course for Pastors: “Church, Min- 
istry, Priesthood of All Believers,” 
June 14-28. Applications should be 
sent not later than March 1, 1960. 
For information write Dr. Roswell 
P. Barnes, World Council of 
Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

“Consultation for Evangelists,” 
July 6-11. Persons interested should 
write Dr. H. H. Wolf, the director of 
the Ecumencial Institute. 

Course for Laymen: ‘The People 
of God, Light of the World,” July 
13-23. Applications should be sent 
to Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, world 
Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Course for Theological Students: 
“Theological Discernment in Condi- 
tions of Social Change,” July 25- 
Aug. 12. Applications should be sent 
not later than March 15, 1960, to 
William FE. Crews, Interseminary 
Committee, National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New 


York 27, N. Y. 

Ninth Session of the Graduate 
School of Ecumenical Studies: ‘The 
Witness of the Church in a Non- 
Christian and Post-Christian World,” 
Oct. 1, 1960-Feb. 15, 1961. 

Applications should be made no 
later than March 31, 1960. For 
information write to the Secretariat 
of the Institute. 


World Prayer Day 


NEw YorK—Christians in 145 
areas on six continents and their 
neighboring islands will observe the 
annual World Day of Prayer next 
year on March 4. Sponsoring the 
observance is the United Church 
Women, a department of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Theme of the 1960 observance is 
“Labourers Together with God” and 
the order of worship to be used in 
most of the prayer services was 
prepared by the Women’s Inter- 
Church Council of Canada. 


Methodist Social Action 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A plan to 
merge three major boards’ of The 
Methodist Church into a new agency 
to be called the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns has won the ap- 
proval of staff members employed 
by the boards concerned, it was 
announced after a joint meeting 
here. 

The merger would combine the 
Board of Temperance with the Board 
of World Peace and the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations. 





Syracuse, N. Y.—Censorship by 
Post Office officials and other federal 
authorities in charge of communica- 
tions channels was opposed by the 
Universalist Church of America here. 
A resolution asserted freedom of 
communication “is essential to the 
functioning of the free mind.” 
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basic days. 
Easter. 


Here is a book of devotions for the two 
seasons of the Christian year, by a Christian 
(Disciples of Christ) minister in Missouri. 


By Frank Johnson Pippin. This book is written to help 
rescue Christmas and Easter from the sentimentality 
and commercialism and meaninglessness with which 
they are too generally surrounded. 
others as a tonic interpretation of Christianity’s two 
An appropriate gift for Christmas and 


It will appeal to 





CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
~> 
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Crime Rate Is Up 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Murders, 
rapes, stabbings, and felonious as- 
saults have continued to increase 
during the first nine months of 1959 
to new record highs in _ cities 
throughout the United States, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation said 
here. 

Basing its report on preliminary 
crime data filed by police depart- 
ments in 554 cities over 25,000 pop- 
ulation covering the first three cal- 
endar quarters of the year, the FBI 
said there has been an increase of 
5 per cent in forcible rapes, 4 per 
cent in murders, and 7 per cent in 
aggravated assaults. 

The record high crime rate of 
1958 has continued with only a 
slight diminution in 1959. A drop of 
1 per cent in the Crime Index oc- 
curred during 1959, due to a 7 per cent 
decrease in robberies and a 2 per 
cent drop in burglaries. Auto thefts 
also declined 1 per cent, but lar- 
cenies increased 1 per cent. 


RELAX eee 


FIRST AID 


A destitute editor died after 
a lingering illness and staffers 
took up a collection to assist 
with the funeral expenses. 

A politician was approached 
and asked, “Could you give a 
dollar to help bury an editor?” 

He pulled out a five dollar 
bill and said, “Here’s five dol- 
lars—bury five of them.” 

GREAT NORTHERN GOAT 


CONFESSION 


I hate to admit it, my dear 
wife, 

Though it’s among your fond- 
est wishes; 

But here’s the truth this late 
in life: 

There’s fellowship in washing 
dishes. 

FRANK J. PIPPIN 


LIFE 


An everlasting struggle to 
keep moOney coming in and 
teeth and hair from coming 
out. 

ee ®@ 


Some folks don’t have many 
faults, but they sure make 
the most of the ones they 
have. 

P-K SIDELINER 
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ON KEEPING 


by Frank Johnson Pippin 


F ONE waits until Christmas Eve to start keeping Christmas, he 

usually finds that he has waited too long. For Christmas is not 
just another season or just another day. Christmas is the great fact 
of the centuries, around which a wealth of tradition has grown 
up... 
Christmas is a spirit, and the spirit of Christmas is peace. Christ- 
mas is a gladness, and the gladness of Christmas is hope. Christmas 
is a heart, and the heart of Christmas is love. Christmas is an experi- 
ence, and the experience of Christmas is giving. Christmas is a 
celebration, and the celebration of Christmas is Christ confessed and 
adored... 


You see, there’s a great deal to Christmas, too much to be caught 
on the run. And since this is true, it is suggested that all of us 
prepare ourselves for Christmas. Now there is nothing unreasonable 
about this suggestion, because the keeping of Christmas does not 
depend on a full purse. It depends on a full heart. 


So that our hearts may be full as the bright hour of that silver 
night approaches, I am inviting you to enter a convenant with your 
Lord to put the Christ back into Christmas. The following sugges- 
tions could help: 


1. Read the world’s great literature on Christmas, including the 
story of Christ’s birth in Matthew and Luke; Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol; Van Dyke’s The Story of the Other Wise Man; and the great 
Christmas poems, such as John Milton’s “On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity,’”’ and Chesterton’s ‘‘The House of Christmas.” 

2. Write letters of gratitude to those loved ones and close friends 
who have meant the most to you. 


3. If you are conscious of having an enemy, or enemies, attempt a 
reconciliation now. 

4. Schedule your shopping early so that you will not come up to 
Christmas Eve with a case of the jitters. Enter Christmas Day with 
your whole self. 

5. Circle your calendar now for the Christmas services at your 
church and attend all of them unless providentially hindered. Any- 
thing which generates and interprets the Christmas spirit is of 
supreme value. 

6. Do something specific for someone else without any thought of 
recompense or return. 

7. Put a love gift into Christ’s stocking at Christmas time. Re- 
member, it’s his birthday, and not ours that we are celebrating. 
8. Resolve to give the Christ Child a new chance to grow up in your 
life. 

9. Remember the poor, the sick, and those in prison. 

10. Pray for peace. 


We will never know “that first fine careless rapture” the Mother, 
the Magi, and the Shepherds felt when first they gazed upon the face 
of our little Prince. But I believe that we can recapture some of 
the sheen and the substance of that glorious hour that moved even 
the angels to sing with them. 


(From The Christmas Light and The Easter Hope; copyright 1959, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. Used by permission.) 





Dr. Pippin is minister of the Community Christian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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ge Charley Holst got his 
dial phone he called me. 


After a while he said what I'd 
been waiting for. ‘“Can’t say this 
isn’t a fine telephone, but we’d 
never had John Hampton’s party 
if we’d had dial phones then.” 

John Hampton was my father. 
An upright man, a good neighbor, 
a loyal friend, he still had a 
will of iron. Mother was sweet 
and gentle and never questioned 
father. He was the man of the 
house and all decisions were 
John’s way. 

Mother’s main pleasure in life 
was our party telephone line. The 
lives of the fourteen families on 
it were more interesting to her 
than reading or movies or that 
new thing “radio.” 

When I was in first grade, the 
Holsts moved on the next farm. 
I took to their son Charley and 
never got over it. 


Holsts were easy-going, the 
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last people you’d think father 
would choose as best friends, yet 
he did. Mother was happy, be- 
cause the Holsts were more fun 
than anybody we’d ever known. 

Father and “Big Charley” 
Holst bought a corn shredder to- 
gether. Every fall father would 
get it running and when settling- 
up time came, Big Charley would 
have collected some money and 
father some and Big Charley 
would say, ‘‘Now let’s see. You 
collected from Marks and Hus- 
tons and the Dingler Brothers, 
and I collected from Benjamins 
and Petersons and Schlettys, so 
it must be about even.” 

But this wasn’t father’s way. 
When he worked out, he had his 
time down, not to hours, but to 
minutes. And he expected every- 
one else to be equally exact. 

So one fall when Big Charley 
came over to see about shredding, 
father took him to the machine 
shed and there were two piles 
of bars and bolts and whatever 
a shredder is made of. “It’s all 
divided up even,” father said. 
“Tl give you first choice.” 

Big Charley laughed and said, 
“Tll give you my half. I wouldn’t 
be able to get it together even 
if I bought your share.” He 
turned on his heel and left. 

After that, things were differ- 
ent. Charley still acted like noth- 
ing had ever happened. Mrs. 
Holst called mother up as often 
as ever and would say,‘‘Now don’t 
you worry, Martha. We'll keep 
praying and this will all straight- 
en out.” But Big Charley joined 
the shredding ring with his cous- 
in, Charley Wells, and he and 
father didn’t see each other when 
they met. 

Mother was talking to Mrs. 
Holst one day when father came 
in. She hung up as soon as she 
could. 

“Who called?” father asked. 

“Lizzie.’ There was a quaver 
in mother’s voice. 

“T’d be pleased if you didn’t 
speak to her anymore.” 

For the first time, I 
mother cry. ‘Yes, John,” 


saw 
she 
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said. I knew how she felt be- 
cause right after that Charley 
quit talking to me. 

That was a nasty cold fall. 
Lots of days a thin driving snow 
would make the work harder. The 
shredder broke down regularly; 
father began to think it had not 
been properly put back together. 

He came home one night look- 
ing drawn and tired. “No man 
should miss his partner so much,” 
he said. “Always used to be 
when something went wrong Big 
Charley told stories and laughed 
and nobody got tired waiting till 
I fixed it. I suppose it’s too late 
now.” 

Before mother could say, “It’s 
never too late,” father said, “Of 
course it is. It was all my fault 
but I can’t eat crow.” 

Apparently the Holsts could, 
because a week before Thanksgiv- 
ing we had a written invitation 
to have dinner with’ them. 
“Wouldn’t it be wonderful?” 
mother said wistfully, when she 
read it. 

Father read it at supper time. 
“Want to go?” 

The chorus of ‘‘Yes!’’ was deaf- 
ening. Mother said nothing, but 
eagerness shone from her eyes. 
Father read the letter again and 
laid it on the mantel. Four days 
later he said, “I thought I could, 
but I can’t.” 

Next time I saw Charley, he 
asked, ‘You coming to dinner?” 

“Guess not,” I said. 

“Your father’s the stubbornest 
man in this neighborhood!” JI 
thought he was the stubbornest 
in the whole world, bar none. 

Even the minister was worried. 
Father hadn’t taken communion 
in October and Pastor Strunk 
didn’t want that to happen again. 

“It isn’t any use, Pastor. It 
was my fault and it’s my place 
to right matters, and I can’t 
make the move to do it.” 

December was dismal. We 
decorated the house and got a 
Christmas tree and went to the 
program at church, but it wasn’t 
like other years. 


Father tried to help. He got 


big dolls for my sisters, and 
the skiis I’d wanted for two 
years, and the set of blue dishes 
mother had set her heart on. 

Christmas morning, the tele- 
phone rang as we were getting 
ready for the chores. Mother 
listened, then said, ‘“Charley’s 
house burned down last night; 
all the kids’ toys, everything.” 

Father peered out the window 
toward Holsts, but the hill was 
in the way. 

“Christmas and no home and 
no toys, John,” mother said. “We 
must do something.” 

We skimped on the chores, 
while father got a plan all set. 
He would go around to all the 
neighbors and organize things 
so the Holsts wouldn’t wind up 
with all dishes and no bedding or 
all clothes and no toys. He 
cranked the car and started off. 

Mother got her big laundry 
basket and filled it with the new 
dishes. “How asked. 

“She'll get lots of everyday 
things, son,’ mother said. ‘But 
every woman needs something 
she can treasure. Do you want 
a card to tie on your skiis?” 


come?” I 


Until then I would have said 
nothing could part the skiis and 
me, but suddenly I was happier 
than I’d been for months think- 
ing how good Charley would feel 
when he saw them. 

The phone rang again. After 
mother hung up, it seemed like 
everybody’s phone rang, one after 
another, but mother did not listen 
once. 

By two o’clock, everybody was 
gathered in our yard and a line 
of cars started for Holsts, fa- 
ther’s in the lead. At the crest 
of the hill we looked down, and 
there was the house, same as it 
always looked! 

You couldn’t turn around in 
that narrow lane, and all the 
neighborhood was coming right 
along behind father, so _ he 
couldn’t turn back. Big Charley 
came out to the car. “I'll ride 
with you, John,” he said. “It was 
Cousin Charley Wells’s house that 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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December 27, 1959 
Seripture: Acts 12:1-12 


HE early church did not find 

a ready acceptance. Individ- 
uals who dared to speak in public 
about the things they had seen 
and heard were constantly in 
danger of death. The record and 
the Acts of the Apostles is a con- 
stant reminder that there was a 
countless number of individuals 
always ready to speak in the 
face of danger. 

It is quite evident that these 
persons did not feel sufficient 
strength within their own beings 
to meet the trials of such condi- 
tions. They took seriously the 
promise of Jesus Christ that he 
would be present with them. 
They confidently expected the 
Comforter. The Son and the 
Holy Spirit were God’s_ co- 
workers who furnished the help 
and strength needed. God was 
their help and God is our help. 

The first portion of the lesson 
today concerns the death of 
James. It is certainly with a 
tinge of regret that we read of 
the early death of this “son of 
thunder’’ as our Lord called him 
on one occasion. He and his 
brother, John, expected too much 
when they asked to sit at the 
right and left of the Lord of Glory. 
But we have no indication that 
they followed any less joyfully, 
after they received the news. 

This incident of his death is 
certainly indication enough that 
James was doing what he had 
been called to do. 

It is always easy for a person 
to profess faith, in a general 
sort of way, so long as he does 
not have to declare this faith 
in public and in the face of dan- 
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ger or ridicule. James had not 
taken the easy way. As a result, 
he was killed “with the sword.” 
(Acts 12:2) 

This is the first record of a 
death of one of the twelve apos- 
tles. Tradition has it that they 
all suffered the death of martyrs, 
and tradition is often true. It 
seems entirely possible that this 
would have been the case, for 
the church had not won her free- 
dom in the Roman world by the 
time the earthly life of the orig- 
inal apostles had come to an end. 
It is little wonder that the New 
Testament word for ‘witness”’ 
and for ‘martyr’ is the same 
word. 

It was “Herod the King” who 
had “some who belonged to the 
church” seized. (Verse 1.) This 
was the grandson of the Herod 
who was ruling at the time of 
the birth of Jesus. He was the 
father of the Herod Agrippa be- 
fore whom Paul later had to 
make a defense of his position. 
(Acts 26.) 

Herod seems to have acted 
about like his predecessors and 
his superiors in office. As soon 
as “he saw that it pleased the 
Jews,” he had Peter arrested 
too. (Verse 3.) We recognize 
the problems that faced a subor- 
dinate official of a foreign ruling 
power, as he tried to maintain 
law and order in a far-off prov- 
ince. However, we certainly 
cannot condone the lack of moral 
stamina in a ruler whose only 
interest was to please the major- 
ity and thereby keep peace. 

Herod expected to keep Peter 
in prison until after the Passover. 
Where the mock trials of Jesus 
were hurried up to get them over 
before the holiday began, in this 
instance, Herod expected to turn 
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God Is Or. 


“Where the Scriptures Speak .. .” 


by the ‘Editor 


Peter over to the people as soon 
as the Passover had ended. (Verse 
4.) 

Then something happened. 
Peter had lain in prison through- 
out the Passover and “the very 
night” arrived when they ex- 
pected to have done with him. 


(Verse 6.) Peter had adjusted 
well to the situation. Chained 
between two soldiers, he was 


sound asleep. Then “an angel 
of the Lord” struck Peter on the 
side and told him to get up. 
(Verse 7.) His chains fell off, he 
was told to dress and put on 
his coat and follow the angel. 
They passed the guards (Verse 
10) and when Peter ‘‘was come 
to himself’ he was out on the 
street by himself. (Verse 11.) 

The first thing that Peter 
thought of was that the Lord had 
delivered him. (Verse 11.) God 
is our help. Peter was a man of 
God. He was doing the will of 
God as best he knew, even unto 
death itself. There was not the 
slightest doubt in his mind that 
the God whom he loved and 
served had delivered him from an 
untimely death. 

There is one other factor in 
the situation. When Peter got 
to the house of Mary, John 
Mark’s mother, he found that 
“many were gathered together 
and were praying,’ (Verse 12.) 
The picture of the situation is 
not complete without adding this 
scene. The prayer of these good 
friends was a part of the spirit- 
ual power of God in the situation. 
I do not know how to explain 
this in logical or physical terms. 
But we have been taught to be- 
lieve in the power of prayer and I 
believe in it. , 


This brings to a close another 
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Or Help 






year of lessons, but we shall con- 
tinue for another three months 
examining the wonderful and ex- 
citing accounts of the church in 
her earliest days. Won’t you 
celebrate the new year by par- 
ticipating in this study with us? 


The Scripture 
Acts 12:1-12 


1 About that time Herod the king 
laid violent hands upon some who 
belonged to the church. 2 He killed 
James the brother of John with the 
sword; 3 and when he saw that it 
pleased the Jews, he proceeded to 
arrest Peter also. This was during 
the days of Unleavened Bread. 4 
And when he had seized him, he put 
him in prison, and delivered him to 
four squads of soldiers to guard him, 
intending after the Passover to bring 
him out to the people. 5 So Peter 
was kept in prison; but earnest 
prayer for him was made to God by 
the church. 

6 The very night when Herod was 
about to bring him out, Peter was 
sleeping between two soldiers, bound 
with two chains, and sentries before 
the door were guarding the prison; 
7 and behold, an angel of the Lord 
appeared, and a light shone in the 
cell; and he struck Peter on the 


side and woke him, saying, “Get up 


quickly.” And the chains fell off his 
hands. 8 And the angel said to him, 
“Dress yourself and put on your 
sandals.” And he did so. And he 
said to him, “Wrap your mantle 
around you and follow me.” 9 And 
he went out and followed him; he 
did not know that what was done 
by the angel was real, but thought 
he was seeing a vision. 10 When 
they had passed the first and the 
second guard, they came to the iron 
gate leading into the city. It opened 
to them of its own accord, and they 
went out and passed on through one 
street; and immediately the angel 
left him. 11 And Peter came to him- 
self, and said, “Now I am sure that 
the Lord has sent his angel and 
rescued me from the hand of Herod 
and from all that the Jewish people 
were expecting.” 

12 When he realized this, he went 
to the house of Mary, the mother 
of John whose other name was Mark, 
where many were gathered together 
and were praying. 
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AVE you ever helped a child 
do his homework? The teach- 
er assigns problems one to ten on 
page ninety-seven after a care- 
ful explanation of how to do this 
kind of problem. Junior sits 
down to do his homework but 
shortly there are loud distress 
signals, “Daddy, I can’t work 
these problems—help me, please.” 
Growing up is a painful process 
as any parent can testify. You 
will never give maturity to your 
child. He must acquire it with 
much pain and many wrong an- 
swers. This is a part of grow- 
ing up which he would gladly 
omit. All he really wants is the 
right answer, not all the steps 
between the assignment and a 
good grade. Human nature is 
far more concerned to get the 
right answers than to learn the 
techniques by which right 
swers are possible. 


an- 


“God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble,” 
as the Psalmist reminds us all. 
But he can only be the God of 
men whose lives are giving max- 
imum response to the invitation 
to life eternal. 

Israel wanted so much to re- 
main a child. Her captivity was 
a painful experience. From it 
Isaiah could remind the nation, 
“Thou art my servant Israel, in 
whom I will be glorified ..... 
It is too light a thing that thou 
shouldest be my servant to raise 
up the tribes of Jacob and re- 
store the preserved of Israel: I 
will also give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest 
be my salvation unto the end of 





Meaning for Today 


by Hugh M. Riley 


the earth.” Paul at first tried to 
redeem only Israel. Christianity 
wanted to remain a sect of Juda- 
ism, but God required the young 
church to grow up. To solve the 
problem of the Kingdom cor- 
rectly, it was necessary to go into 
the entire world. The church at 
Jerusalem was forced to extend 
its witness. Philip found recep- 
tive men in Samaria. Peter bap- 
tized a Gentile at Caesarea. 
The story of Acts is the docu- 
mentation of men and events as 
God provided the techniques and 
men found 
No. painless 


the right answers. 
triumphs are re- 
corded. No quick and easy vic- 
tory comes to the young church 
seeking maturity. 

First Jerusalem, then Judea 
and Samaria and now the Gentile 
world is to be won. Somewhere 
in this early section of the book, 
the church crossed the border 
from childhood into maturity. 
It could never have been done 
without God’s help. But God is 
“our help’ not our excuse for 
personal impotence. We are his 
children, but his love cannot al- 
low us to remain children. We 
will always need his help, but 
he will only provide help which 
does not hinder our own growth. 
We are obliged to grow up, if we 
would know him as friend and 
Savior. 

From the words of Isaiah to 
the final words of Jesus, God is 
pleading with men to use the right 
method—world mission and per- 
sonal loyalty in order to discover 
the answer which fits every man’s 
need—Christ. 
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The First Christmas Tree 





by James Scales 


T WAS 112 years ago at Wooster, Ohio, that it 

came into being. The first Christmas tree was 
raised in America to add its glittering panoply to 
the Yuletide season. 

To be sure, there was nothing new about a tree 
being a symbol for the observance of a religious 
festival. The custom dated back far before the 
Druids served with mistletoe and ash at Stone- 
henge. Back in the old pagan days, the spruce or 
evergreen tree had played its part in medieval time 
long before it became identified with the present- 
day Christian Christmas religion. 

Through the years many changes have taken 
place, but the evergreen has remained just about 
the same. New decorations and lights, however, 
have succeeded the symbols of the old days. The 
Star of Bethlehem continues to crown the tree. 
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The festival was transformed to observe the birth 
of the Christ Child, the adoration of the Shepherds 
and the coming of the Magi, the three wise men, 
to pay homage to the infant Jesus, and the bring- 
ing of whose gifts are found in the giving of 
Christmas presents as we know of it today. 

The Herald Angels, the Lambs of the Shepherds, 
the Anchor of Hope, the Loaves and Fishes, the 
Cross and the Rose of Sharon were seen in the 
decorations of the past as time progressed. Strands 
of gilt-‘lametta,” symbolizing the hairs of the 
Christ-Child, were wound about the branches. So 
came into being the Christmas tree. 

It was a 21-year-old young German immigrant, 
August Imgard who introduced the first Christmas 
tree to America. Born in Bavaria, he came to 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Yuletide Idea ... 
Christmas Fair 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—The success of 
last year’s Christmas Fair at the 
Christian Church here has perhaps 
been an inspiration to other churches 
to demonstrate that there are many 
ways for families to have fun pre- 
paring for Christmas. 

The church membership commit- 
tee, led by Mr. and Mrs. Allen Horn, 
supervised the arrangement of dis- 
plays and activities. The fellowship 
hall was filled with tables, all cov- 
ered with dispays, and the walls 
were similarly arrayed. Any fam- 
ily so desiring, could have its own 
space for showing off its favorite 
Christmas activity. 

One of the most spectacular dis- 
plays, prepared by Mrs. Marven 
Coon, was an array of ornaments 
made from tin cans. 

Other displays included Christmas 
trees made of teasels, of wrapping 
paper, and of plywood; wreaths 
made of hydrangea blooms and of 
paper cups; and stars made of the 
previous year’s Christmas cards. 

Many of the fair-goers stepped up 
to the cookie-decorating table and 


Gecorated their own cookies with 
material provided. 
Another activity was making a 


popcorn Christmas tree by plastering 
cake frosting on an ice-cream cone 
base and covering the frosting with 
popcorn. A favorite activity for 
small children was constructing pa- 
per chains. 

The Fair came to a climax with 
a paper-sack supper for all families 
present. 


POSTHUMOUS AWARD 
TO E. “PAM” WHITE 


Florida Men’s Retreat 


OcaLA, FLA.—Crowding the con- 
ference ground facilities, and over- 
flowing to nearby motels, 303 men 
attended sessions of the eighth An- 
nual Retreat of the Florida Chris- 
tian Men’s Fellowship earlier this 
fall at the Silver Springs Confer- 
ence Grounds. 

During the Communion service, 
the “Layman of the Year” award 
was presented posthumously to E. 
“Pam” White, who was an enthu- 
siastic leader of Florida men’s work. 
He died a little more than a year 
ago.—MABEL HENDRICKSON 
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SHIRLEY DALTON decorates a tree- 
shaped cookie with icing at the 
Christmas Fair in Corvallis, Ore. 


Bash to Kansas City 


KANSsas CITY, Mo.—Lawrence W. 
Bash, pastor of University Christian 
Church in Austin, Texas, will be- 
come minister of Country Club 
Christian Church here Jan. 1. 

Dr. Bash is a graduate of Drake 
University and its Divinity School, 
Des Moines, Iowa, arid was awarded 
the honorary doctor of divinity de- 
gree from Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, Fort Worth. 

He is a member of the 
Board of Christian Churches. 
Bash is chairman 
managers of The United Christian 
Missionary: Society. Their daughter, 
Jerri, is a sophomore at TCU. 


Texas 
Mrs. 
of the board of 


New Development Director; 
$5,000 to State Organization 


Nebraska Bulletins 


GILTNER, NeB.—Lawrence L. Wil- 
liams will become minister of 
church development for the Ne- 


braska Fellowship of Christian 
Churches, beginning in January, 
1960. 
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He will also direct state youth 
work and head the town and coun- 
try department. Mr. Williams has 
been pastor of the Christian 
churches at Peru and Brock, Neb. 

Through the will of Anderson J. 
and Clara Belle Hargett of Beaver 
City, Neb., the Nebraska Fellowship 
of Christian Churches received on 
Sept. 25, $5,000, the first distribu- 
tion made under the will. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hargett divided their 
property among several of the broth- 
erhood agencies. Mr. Hargett was 
formerly an instructor in Phillips 
University, Enid, Okla., and also 
served as lay minister—Mnrs. P. O. 
MARVEL 


Two Disciples Cited 
By Indianapolis Optimists 


Young People Honored 


INDIANAPOLIS—Two youth, mem- 
bers of the Downey Avenue Chris- 
tian Church, have received the an- 
nual religious service award of the 
Optimist Club of Indianapolis as the 
year’s outstanding young people 
from Protestant, Catholic, Orthodox 
and Jewish faiths. 

They are Patricia Legg and Ken 
Huff, both 17 and students at Howe 
High School here. The award cited 
them individually for their service 
to God and fellow man during their 
young lives. 

It was the first time in the his- 
tory of the Indianapolis award that 
members of the same denomination 
and church have been chosen. The 
judges, comprised of a Catholic 
priest, an Orthodox priest and a 
Protestant minister, were unaware 
of any church affiliation until after 
they had selected the winners. 

Patricia is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Don Legg, and Ken sis the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Rolland Huff. 
Pat’s father is the director of the 
Capital for Kingdom Building com- 
mittee of The United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. Ken’s father is as- 


sistant secretary of Unified Promo- 
tion. 








NOEL. Woodcut letters after designs attributed to Leonardo da Vinci from 
Divina proportione by Luca Pacioli, Venice, provide the design for a Christ- 
mas card published by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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DEADLINE * 


HRISTMAS, in the words of one writer, is a creation which “only 
God could have thought of,’ and yet man-made modifications moti- 
vate some writers to put up a few warning signs at this season. 
The National Safety Council provides the grim reminder that Christ- 
mas, with the deepest spiritual significance, “is the deadliest holiday 
of all.’ The reason, the Council points out, is that during this con- 


vivial holiday the joyous spirit of the occasion is too often sought in 
liquid form. 


The NSC, aware of the deadly conjunction of the throttle and that 
the bottle has dimmed the true radiance from the star of Bethlehem, 
has asked for church leadership during this Christmas season to point 
out that accident prevention is practical religion and that good will 
toward men can find no finer expression than behind the wheel of an 
automobile. 

Meanwhile, back in the offices of the liquor industry people, the sales 
campaigns have been going full swing. Four months before Christmas 





i— C\A executives and sales personnel of the National Distillers Company flew 
to Los Angeles in chartered airliners to plan holiday sales strategy. 

Other liquor, wine and beer companies pushed effort to get their share 

of the $350 million that was to be spent for alcoholic beverages during 

° fs the holiday season. Some church bodies were trying to do something 

aa) i (| [| il about it. The General Board of Temperance of the Methodist Church 

J ° 


IN 
nig 
t J began plans for its 1959 “Christmas for Christ” campaign some months 
os [> IN ySe nr ago. Its aim: to combat the growing secularization in the Christmas 
~/) orci 7, Wea celebration. “Christmas for Christ” has joined the National Safety Coun- 
op X + a \s cil in urging businesses to dry up their parties. And for good reason: 
af CAS \ last year 382 holiday highway deaths were caused by alcohol—and wet 

parties boost the toll. 

Christ in Christmas—that’s important. The Safety Council was correct 
when they pin-pointed the drinking driver problem by ending up a feature 
story with these words: “The most dangerous drink ever concocted is 
‘one for the road.’” 
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... Christmas Cards .. . 


Some interesting observations on mailing Christmas cards are pro- 
vided by Jerlyn Madison, consumer consultant of the Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany. 

One thought is that personalizing cards is a bit more than having a 
name printed on them or even signing your name. She says a short 
note is in order and she suggests the proper way to sign you name. 
She says husband and wife cards can be signed “Mary and Bill Smith” 
or “Bill and Mary Smith” or “The William Smiths” or “Mr. and Mrs. William 
Smith.” The last two are most appropriate for imprinted cards. 

Miss Madison says return address on envelopes should be in “legible 
longhand” because a typed address smacks of a business letter. 

Then she adds this added comment: Don’t send cards by third-class 


mail unless you literally don’t give two cents for the sentiments expressed 
inside. 





When Christ-child Comes 


All glory be to God on high, 
And peace to men on earth; 


by Hugh W. Ghormley 


Where’er men’s hearts for Heaven 
long, 


Let all who love the Lord draw 
nigh, 
Behold the Savior‘s birth! 
Each year Love’s gift, renewed, is 
given, 
By Heaven set apart; 
Immanuel is come again, 
Within each loving heart! 


Rejoice, ye nations far and wide, 
And gaze on yonder star, 
From Bethlehem’s fields where shep- 
herds bide 
To hills and valleys far. 


The angels sing their song; 
Where’er God’s children lift their 
eyes, 
God’s glory fills the skies! 


Those God has joined in bonds of 
love, 


Though they be far apart, 
Stand side by side to look above, 
And worship heart to heart. 
In mansion and in cottage, all 
Answer the Baby’s call; 


Nor height, nor depth, can barrier 
be 


When Christ-child comes to thee. 
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An Qver-all View of the Pastoral Ministry 


—Third in Series 


N THIS article we face the 

question, “What is the nature 
of the pastor’s task?” or as a 
layman put it, “What are you 
talking about when you speak of 
pastoral counseling or pastoral 
care?” 

One professional man, very 
prominent in his own field, said 
to the pastor of a fairly large 
church, “Tell me, what do you do 
with your time?’ He thought 
of the minister as one who 
preached on Sunday. 

We shall point out some of the 
things a pastor does. 


I 


The first we would call pastoral 
care. This concerns the people 
the pastor goes to. He goes be- 
cause they are his people and 
have a particular need. Some of 
them are facing real crises in 
their lives. 

Here is his ministry to the 
sorrowing. This is an exacting 
ministry. It requires all of a 
pastor’s understanding and faith 
to help people as they face the 
experience of sorrow and _ loss. 

He also ministers to those who 
are ill. Some are in the acute 
stages of a serious illness. Some 
face the long days of monotonous 
convalescence. In either case they 
need the ministry of an under- 
standing pastor. The doctor goes 
to the hospital to fight bacteria, 
infection and disease; the pastor 
goes to the hospital to fight lone- 
liness, guilt, discouragement and 
despair. 

In every church are some, per- 
haps many, who are shut in. 
They spend their days within the 
four walls of a room or the con- 
fines of a nursing home. They 
cannot come to the church. If 
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they are to receive any ministry, 
the pastor must go to them. 

Some people are within in- 
stitutions—hospitals, mental hos- 
pitals, reformitories, homes for 
the retarded, sanitariums. If the 
pastor is to minister to them, he 
must go where they are. 

In every church there is a 
group of people who are com- 
monly referred to as_ elderly. 
“Our older citizens’ some call 
them. Their number is increas- 
ing. Over 11 per cent of our pop- 
ulation are above what govern- 
ment and industry consider the 
time for retirement. These peo- 
ple are not shut-ins. Some are 
quite active; but they all have 
their own needs and problems. 
The understanding pastor finds 
some time to be with them. 


II 


A second group is the group 
that comes to the pastor. This 
is commonly designated as pas- 
toral counseling or guidance. (We 
recognize that the two overlap.) 
It is of an infinite variety. Here 
is the large number of people who 
come to the pastor because life 
has lost its meaning. They are 
worried, lonely, discouraged. Here 
is the vast array of problems 
presented by youth: concern 
about a vocational choice, diffi- 
culty with their parents, or ques- 
tions about religious doubts. 

Religious problems are not con- 
fined to youth. Here, for exam- 
ple, is a businessman, active in 
the church, yet troubled and con- 
fused. He comes to his pastor 
with this request: “I’ve gone to 
church all my life but it doesn’t 
seem to mean to me what it 
should.” This man has heard 
sermons, hundreds of them; he’s 
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been regular in church school 
classes; but he needed personal 
individual attention, an opportu- 
nity, to ask questions, to explore 
his doubts. 

Here is the area of the family 
and the home. More and more 
pastors recognize their respon- 
sibility in pre-marital counsel- 
ing. 

Here also is the family that is 
having difficulty—conflicts, ten- 
sions, misunderstandings have 
created a rift in what was once a 
happy family. Perhaps an at- 
torney has even been consulted— 
then before definite action is 
taken, they go to see the pastor. 

While our schools have devel- 
oped specialists in vocational 
counseling, the young man or 
woman who is considering one of 
the church vocations usually 
thinks of his pastor. It is his 
task to help him think through 
this decision, plan his training, 
work through his program. 

It is not unknown for a person 
to bring to the pastor his strug- 
gle with alcoholism and say, “I’m 
desperate! You've got to help 
me!”’ Much of the pastor’s work 
might be listed as religious social 
service. This would include help- 
ing the transient family who have 
nothing to eat, helping the delin- 
quent boy to find a job, helping a 
social worker find clothes for a 
family of children so they can go 
to school or church school. 

The list is endless. 


In the next article we shall 
shift our emphasis from “What 
is the work of the pastor?” to 
the layman and ask, “How can I 
benefit from pastoral counsel- 
ing?” 
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Obituaries 





John B. Hunley 


Memorial services for John B. Hunley were held 
Nov. 1, 1959, at Crenshaw Boulevard Christian 
Church, Inglewood, Calif., with Joseph M. Applegate, 
minister, in charge. 

Mr. Hunley, who served in the Christian Church 
ministry for 60 years, was nearly 78 years old at 
the time of his death. 

He received his education at Johnson Bible College, 
Kentucky University (Transylvania), The College of 
the Bible and in 1929 was awarded the D.D. 
degree by Spokane University, Spokane, Wash. 

His several pastorates included the following: 
Southside Christian Church, Lexington, Ky.; First 
Church, Canon City, Colo.; First Church, Neosho, 
Mo.; Ivanhoe Park Church, Kansas City, Mo.; Han- 
over Avenue Church, Richmond, Va.; Central Church, 
Walla Walla, Wash,; Rappahannock and Smyma 
churches in Virginia; Gilboa, Bethpage and Salem 
churches in Louisa County, Virginia; and Olive Branch 
Church, Toano, Va. 


During World War | he served as a YMCA sec- 
retary. He was also the author of several books, 
pamphlets, devotional material and contributor to The 
Christian-Evangelist. 


Mrs. William R. Vivrett, Sr. 


Mrs. William R. Vivrett, 87, died Oct. 28. 
She was the mother of William Vivrett, minister 
of East End Christian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs. 
John Knox Childress, Weatherford, Texas, and Mrs. 
L. C. Moody, Mineola, Texas. 

Her husband, the late William R. Vivrett, Sr., 
was the principal organizer of Central Christian 
Church in Weatherford. Mrs. Vivrett attended the 
University of Texas and was a teacher in the public 
schools of Weatherford for many years. 


Miss Virginia Nichols 


Miss Virginia Nichols, 44, died Nov. 6 at Inanda, 
Union of South Africa, following a long illness. 
She is survived by her mother, Mrs. Frederick S. 
Nichols and a brother, George, of Springfield, Ill. 


Her father, the late Frederick S. Nichols, spent 
a lifetime as a minister in the Christian Church, 
serving at lowa City, lowa; Bethany Church, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Compton Heights Church, St. Louis, Mo.; First 
Church, Walton, Ky.; and the Christian Churches at 
Niantic, Waukegan, Evanston, Table Grove, Carthage 
and Iliopolis in Ilinois. 


A graduate of MacMurray College and University 
of Illinois, she served on the staff of Southern Chris- 
tian Institute at Edwards, Miss., from 1940 to 1949. 


In 1949 she went to Africa for the first time to 
serve three years at Inanda Seminary for Girls near 
Durban. She extended her stay to five years and in 
1955 she became a career missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions of the 
Congregational Church. 


Rollin D. McCoy 


Rollin D. McCoy, a Disciple of Christ missionary to 
Japan for 38 years (1904 to 1942), died Oct. 19 
at Monmouth, Ill. He retired from missionary service 
in 1943. His wife died in 1949. 

The McCoys were permitted to remain in Japan during 
the economic depression of the 1930’s when most Dis- 
ciple missionaries were called home. They carried heavy 
responsibilities during that time. 

Mr. and Mrs. McCoy also stayed in Japan until 
after the outbreak of World War Il. They were allowed 
to live in one of the mission residences until repa- 
triated in the summer of 1942 on the S. S. “‘Grips- 
holm.” They were the last of the Japan mission to 
return to the United States. 


Mr. McCoy taught at the Drake Bible College in 


Tokyo from 1904 until 1906, and with the Bible Col- 
lege and Middle School from 1906 until 1920. In 
1923 the Bible College became affiliated with the Theo- 
logical School of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Mr. McCoy became the Disciple representative. He con- 
tinued on the faculty until he left Japan in 1942. 

From 1907 to 1927 he served as mission treasurer; 
from 1925 to 1942 as mission secretary. 


Mr. McCoy was born on a farm near Gerlaw, Ill., 
where he attended grade and high school. He was grad- 
uated from Eureka College, Eureka, Ill., in 1903, and 
took graduate studies in theology the next year at Union 
Seminary, New York. He also studied during two fur- 
loughs at the Divinity School at Chicago University, 
receiving the master’s degree in 1913. 


Peter T. Hedges 


Memorial services for Peter Thompson Hedges, 85, 
Shreveport, La., were held May 31, 1959, at Natch- 
itoches, La. 

A lifetime member of the Christian Church, Mr. 
Hedges spent many years in the teaching profession. 
For a time he was principal of Central High School in 
Shreveport and for the past few years he had been in 
the real estate business. 

Survivors include his widow; one son, Forest of 
Natchitoches; two brothers; two sisters; and one grand- 
daughter. 


Christmas 
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MY HEART AN ALTAR 


Margaret Hoyt and Eleanor 
Hoyt Dabney give you resource 
material for worship services 
for over 40 themes and occa- 
sions. Each story, poem, Scrip- 
ture, and prayer adds depth to 
the worship experience. For 
young people and their families 
and leaders. $3.50 


People 


COMMUNION WITH YOUNG SAINTS 


E. Ashby Johnson reports on man-to-man 
talks with his sons. Humorously, but incis- 
ively, he comes straight to the heart of some 
of the problems parents and teachers face 
as children grow to maturity. 
signed to help parents enjoy their children. 
The perfect gift for Dad—or Mother. 


Mrs. Sam B. Waggoner 


Mrs. Sam B. Waggoner, pastor of Memorial Chris- 
tian Church, Bartlesville, Okla., died Oct. 8, 1959, 
at the age of 74 years. 

She was a graduate of Morgan school at Fayetteville, 
Tenn. She taught school near her home and in 1908 
married Samuel B. Waggoner, who had just graduated 
from The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. They 
held pastorates in Texas, Indiana, Illinois, North Car- 
olina, Colorado and Kentucky before coming to Oklahoma 
where Mrs. Waggoner served as director of Religious 
Education for First Christian Church in Bartlesville. 

Four years later she became pastor of Sand Creek 
Christian Church, a mission of Bartlesville First Chris- 
tian. This congregation became Keeler Avenue Chris- 
tian and later the West Side Christian Church. The 
church is now known as Memorial Christian Church. 
Mrs. Waggoner has served the church as pastor for 35 
years. Mr. Waggoner died in 1952. 

She was County President of the WCTU for 25 
years and was also active in community affairs. 

She is survived by one daughter, Virginia Lou, the 
wife of James E. Greer, Christian Church minister, now 
of Hazel Green, Ky.; one granddaughter, Virginia 
Brady, Tulsa; and one great granddaughter. 

Funeral services were held at Memorial Church in 
Bartlesville, with George Beazley, Jr., pastor of Bartles- 
ville First Christian, officiating. Interment was in 
Memorial Park Cemetery, Bartlesville. 
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KITCHEN COMMUNION 


Cornelia Renfroe knows the 
harried life of a housewife and 
mother. In this brightly decor- 
ated book of Bible verses, pray- 
ers, and meditations, she shows 
you how to talk to God in your 
own kitchen and find the help 
He gives. The ideal gift for 
Mother. $1.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
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Ex-Pastors Honored 


PFAFFTOWN, N. C.—The Chris- 
tian Church here recently con- 
ducted memorial services for five 
former pastors who are buried in 
the church cemetery. 

Following the morning church 
service the congregation walked 
to the Church Cemetery where 
the memorial meditation was 
given by the pastor, G. William 
Wolford. 

The five former ministers me- 
moralized included: 

Richard ‘Uncle Dick’ Poindex- 
ter, itinerant preacher who filled 
the pulpit on many occasions be- 
fore he died in 1894. 

Virgil A. Wilson, who organ- 
ized the church in 1865, and 
served as its pastor until his 
death in 1905. 

Peyton B. Abbot who served as 
minister from 1911 to 1912. 

W. G. Lawson Campbell, who 
came to America from Australia, 
and served the church from 1923 
until his death in 1930. 

J. T. Saunders who was min- 
ister to the congregation from 
1930 until his untimely death in 
1933. 


New Pauline Pitch 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—The congre- 
gation of Spring Branch Chris- 
tian Church here was somewhat 
startled during worship hour 
Sept. 27, when a postman walked 
down the aisle and interrupted 
services to announce he had a 
special delivery letter. 

Charles Brown, minister, asked 
if it couldn’t be delivered after 
the worship services. The post- 
man replied, “It says heré to 
deliver this letter during church.” 

The pastor then opened the 
letter. It was from the Apostle 
Paul to the congregation. Taken 
from the New Testament, the let- 
ter was actually excerpts from 
Paul’s epistle to the Philippians. 

The minister then read the 
passages and continued his ser- 
mon titled ‘“‘A Letter to a Young 
Church.’’—Gayle Harris. 
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Christmas Pageant by RNS 


BY EDITH LOVEJOY PIERCE 


The curving sky 
A Christmas bell: 
God here with us, 
Immanuel. 


A firmer mortar, 


Harder stone, 
More agile muscle, 
. . Stronger bone. 


The temple of F 

The Growth of Man ‘ - Outlined in stars 

Set squarely on Whose patterns blent 

The perfect plan. Are traced in golden 
Filament. : 
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by J. Warren Hastings 


HE and I visited together in At- 

lanta during the Georgia State 
Convention of Christian Churches. 
For long years she had served with 
outstanding success the government 
in Washington. Retired and her 
health broken, she is the same old 
indomitable spirit. 

When I first saw her she was com- 
ing down the corridor on crutches. 
Her face looked thin and perhaps 
that was why I was struck as never 
before with her piercing black eyes. 
As we shook hands, I said: “I am 
so glad to see you. I heard that 
you were sick and had to have sur- 


gery, and that you would not be 
able to attend the convention. It 


is a thrilling experience for me to 
see you here tonight.” 


“I am happy to be here.” She 

J. Warren Hastings is minister of 
National City Christian Church in 
Washington, D. C. 
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Edited by CHARLES L. WALLIS 


“Charles Wallis has led us to a 
thousand new springs of spirit- 
ual power and insight... 
covers a wide range of sub- 
jects ... every reader will be 
inspired and_ strengthened,” 
says GERALD KENNEDY. 


460 poems ... More than 300 


poets . . . Chosen from classic 

and modern sources... Ar- 
ranged by religious themes 
... Fully indexed. 


$4.95 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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“The Indomitable Spirit” 


tightened her grip on the crutch 
handles as she talked. “I was afraid 
for several weeks that I would not 
be able to make it. You know, I 
had to have a second operation and 
that one nearly took me away from 
this life. I thank God that He spared 
me and that I am here tonight.” 
She looked at me steadily a mo- 
ment and then spoke: “My last ill- 
ness has deepened my faith in life. 
When I first went into the hospital, 
I kept repeating to myself, ‘I must 
have a deep and abiding faith in 
Christ if I am to come through the 
operation.’ Then as I got so sick 
and it seemed that I was going to 
die I kept saying to myself, ‘God is 
here and he is abiding by me. God 
is here and he is abiding by me.’ 
I have no idea how many times I 
repeated that statement to myself. 


“I knew God was with me every 
step of the way. Without His pres- 
ence and His strength, I could not 
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have pulled through. The nurses in 
the hospital were surprised when I 
would say to them, ‘God is here and 
in His strength, I am going to re- 
cover.’ God is a very real presence 
to me. God is closer to me than 
breathing and nearer than hands 
and feet. God is my very staff of 
existence.” 

I looked into her finely chiseled 
face and out of her flashing eyes it 
seemed to me that the deepest con- 
viction of her life was being re- 
vealed. Her strength, as she ex- 
pressed her conviction, was more 
spiritual than it was physical. 


“This woman,” I said to myself, 
“has achieved the closest possible 
intimacy with God and His Son, Je- 
sus Christ. Her spirit of faith and 
righteousness is stronger than her 
physical body.” 

“You will pray for me _ tonight 


while I am speaking, will you not?” 
I asked. 

Her answer made my heart sing: 
“I pray for you every day of my 
life and I will be praying all the 
time you are speaking.” 


That night, I spoke as well as I 
ever have in my life. 
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FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 
(Continued from page 18) 


America in 1847 and joined other 
members of his family who made 
their home in Wooster, Ohio. As 
Christmas drew near young Imgard 
found the season somewhat dismal. 
He missed the expectation of the 
fun of entertainment and observance 
which marked the day in his home- 
land. So he decided to have a 
Christmas tree, just as he had done 
before he sailed to America. 


There were two other reasons for 
his decision—Albert and Mary Im- 
gard, his nephew and niece. He 
knew that it would bring an added 
joy to them. Young Imgard went 
into the woods outside of Wooster 
and chopped down a spruce tree. 
From the village tinsmith, he ob- 
tained a star fashioned of tin. Paper 
decorations were made and Amer- 
ica’s first Christmas Tree blossomed 
out in the Imgard home December 
24—the night before Christmas— 
1847. 

The novelty appealed to the good 
people of Wooster; children and 
grownups alike flocked to look upon 
it. It was not long before the whole 
village was gathered about the 
home, and those who came to see 
were admitted. 

The following year the little vil- 
lage was bright with Christmas 
trees. The tinsmith found himself 
occupied in contriving stars and 
other symbols to add to the decora- 
tions. Paper was fashioned into 
festoons. Popcorn and cranberries 
were strung to bedeck the green 
branches. The pioneer’ children 
were quite satisfied with the home- 
made decorations. And of course, 
there were gifts piled beneath the 
fragrant boughs of pine needles. 

Before long, all Ohio had adopted 
the Christmas tree; and, from this 
spot, it spread until it became a 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
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WANTED—Woman social case- 
worker in program of services to 
infants, preschool children and un- 
wed mothers. A regional home of 
The National Benevolent Associa- 
tion. Child Saving Institute, 619 
S. 42nd St., Omaha 5, Nebraska. 








universal custom throughout the 
Nation. 
Living in Wooster, Ohio, at the 


time, was a young German.girl by 
the name of Janette. She became 
Mrs. August Imgard. With her hus- 
band, she continued to carry on the 
custom. For years, the two con- 
tinued to have their ornaments of 
tin and paper. Dripping candles 
gave way to electric lights. 

The tomb of August Imgard stands 
at the entrance of Wooster Cemetery 
on Madison Hill in Wooster, Ohio. 
Each year a lighted Christmas tree 
stands at its door, a tribute to the 
man who first brought to America 
the symbol of peace and love and 
hope which is the Christmas tree. 


NOT COMPETITIVE 


“Christianity is not competitive be- 
tween Christians. In Christ victory 
belongs to all who will help each 
other to attain it.” 


-——CHRISTIAN STANDARD 
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TOWARD A BETTER CHURCH 
by Samuel F. Pugh 


And Toward a Better Person 


We work so hard! Our days 
are full and overflowing. We are 
so busy so many hours doing so 
many things that we never get to 
the really important things at 
all. 

The things we do must be done. 
We dare not neglect the secon- 
dary. Letters must be answered. 
Requests must not be postponed. 
Details must be listed, checked 
off as they are achieved. Then 
the check marks become the 
proud evidence of efficiency. 

But in the meantime, what be- 
comes of the dream that was to 
shave been ours when the details 
were set so neatly in a line and 
checked off one by one? What 
becomes of the man, the woman, 
the dreamer? Fatigue makes a 
dream seem to be no more than 
another detail. Fulfilled under 
pressure, it is bereft of its thrill, 
and if it is done at all it too be- 
comes a chore. 

At times we need to have the 
Master of men step across the 
centuries to tell us that we strain 
at gnats and swallow camels, that 
we wash the outside of the cup 
and let the dirt within go un- 
noticed, that we use our days 
for non-essentials and have no 
time for the real values of life. 

In spite of our busyness we 
know that it is a sign of shallow- 
ness. Multiplicity is evidence of 
mediocrity. Long hours accuse 
us of inefficiency. Could we pause 
a moment, even in the midst of 
our rush from meeting to meet- 
ing to meeting, and in a moment 
of quiet relaxation ask... 


—are we doing anything really 
Samuel F. Pugh is national direc- 
tor of church development for The 


United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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significant? 


—are we working hard without 
any specific objectives? 


—are we satisfied with medi- 
ocre achievements? 


—have we forgotten the real 
needs of persons? 


—do we make the best use of 
our time? 


—do we make our religion the 
highest way of life? 


—do we stay in a rut and never 
notice it? 

—do we have a feeble faith 
that cannot stand the shock 
of new scientific discoveries? 


—do we manipulate people to 
our own ends? 


—have we tried to account for 
vital changes in the lives of 
persons we have known? 


—would we know how to use 
a half-hour of silence? 


After considering these and 
similar questions, perhaps we 
need to resolve to 


1. Rest a few days—and spend 
much time in prayer, long walks 
and sleep. 


2. Attend a conference where 
one gets to consider such ques- 
tions as the above with other 
persons who have kindred needs. 


3. Write out one’s convictions, 
his objectives, his disciplines and 
his plan for the use of his time. 


So many of us need to take a 
fresh look at our procedures and 
the purposes implied by our daily 
actions. If we are really work- 
ing TOWARD A BETTER 
CHURCH, let us work also TO- 
WARD A BETTER PERSON. 


—CHRISTMAS PARTY 
(Continued from page 15.) 


burned, 
there.” 


Then I remembered that sec- 
ond telephone call. Mother had 
known it wasn’t Holsts’ house! 

We all stopped at Holsts on 
our way home. Everyone kidded 
father. He had gone to Marks 
first and when they discovered 
he thought it was Big Charley’s 
house that had burned, they had 
rung everybody and told them 
not to tell. 

We stayed all afternoon and 
when the men went home for 
chores, they raided the pantries 
and we all ate supper at Holsts. 
Seemed like nobody wanted to go 
home from John MHampton’s 
Christmas party. 

And afterward when the Marks 
and the Hustons had a quarrel, 
Ed Marks called Frank Huston 
up and joked, “Will I have to 
burn my house to make friends 
again?” and Frank boomed back, 
“No sir! We'll be over tonight!” 


so we'll go right over 
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thought-provoking 
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‘‘You Are What You Read’’ 


Retired Disciple Writes 


We Have Found the Christ. By 
James J. Cottrell. Greenwich Book 
Publishers. 138 pages. $2.75. 


We Have Found the Christ is a 
warmhearted and interesting series 
of vignettes of the life of Christ, 
set against the background of the 
great prophecies of his coming and 
the historical events of his time. 
These sketches illumine the events 
of his birth, childhood, ministry, 
crucifixion and resurrection. 

Each characterization of the Mas- 
ter is kept close to the scriptural 
records, yet relates, with insight and 
appreciation, his spirit and teachings 
to the life and situations in which 
we find ourselves today. 

The devotional style of the book 
makes it a valuable aid to personal 
and corporate worship. 

The communion meditations 
which comprise the final chapters 
of the book will be found especially 
helpful.—A. DALE FIeErs 


A Southerner Speaks 


No South or North. By Roger H. 
Crook. Bethany Press. 121 pages. 
$2.50. 


This is an excellent little book. 
In an unpretentious volume of mod- 
est size the author has managed to 
cover the complex subject of Negro- 
white relationships with admirable 
clarity and balance. 

In his presentation of historical 
background, contemporary realities, 
scientific fact, and gospel impera- 
tive, he has displayed a sure sense 
of what is relevant and important. 

Moreover, he is aware of, and 
sensitive to, human feelings in both 
white and black. This combination 
of fact, insight, and thoroughly 
Christian viewpoint makes this book 
a helpful contribution toward the 
solution of a troublesome issue. It 
is non-technical, and easy to read. 

There is no equivocation in the 
position Dr. Crook takes. “The ideal, 
in Christian terms, is complete ab- 
sence of discrimination based upon 
race. Anything less than that is less 
than Christian.” But he is aware, 
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too, of practicalities. “When we 
talk of next steps and of remedies 
for the situation, we must talk in 
terms of what is possible within the 
present limitations.” A great deal 
is, and much of it depends upon the 
attiudes of individuals. 

I think that the publication of this 
book took courage on the author’s 
part. He was born and educated in 
the South, lives there, and is in the 
public eye as a teacher and minister. 
One prays for the spreading of his 
Christian attitude in both South and 
North. To that end, I am eager to 
commend the reading of this book.— 
HUNTER BECKELHYMER 


Educators’ Viewpoint 


What Is the Nature of Man? By 
Randolph C. Miller and Others. The 
Christian Education Press. 209 
pages. $3. 


This book is the product of the 
1957 convention of the Religious 
Education Association. A series of 
papers were read at that assembly 
on, “Images of Man in Current Cul- 
ture and the Tasks of Religion and 
Education.” Those papers, coming 
from sixteen authors, make up this 
most stimulating book. 

All education is based on a par- 
ticular image of man. Determining 
that image is of great importance 
for the American community. The 
search is critical because there are 
varied and conflicting images avail- 
able to western man. 

The first ten chapters of the book 
depict the current scene as viewed 
by such professions as Biology, Eco- 
nomics, History and Theology. The 
final six chapters describe the re- 
action of Judaism, Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism to this cul- 
tural pluralism. 

The most simulating section of 
the book finds the public educators 
struggling with the image of man 
that is available in our nation with 
its doctrine of the separation of 
Church and State. Dr. Butts of 
Teachers College says, “The image 
we need to find or to create anew 
is the image of the free man as 
he has been illumined from di- 
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verse sources over the centuries.” 
His colleague, Dr. Phenix, would 
seem to. disagree. He outlines 
the various images available and 
then says that such would _in- 
dicate that “the foundations of edu- 
cation are in fact religious.” 

This is rewarding reading. Every 
minister and layman concerned 
with education ought to read this 
book.—DONALD N. ANDERSON 


Pastoral Prayers 


A Book of Public Prayers. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper and 
Brothers. 191 pages. $3. 


Fosdick offers fifty-six pastoral 
prayers, nineteen prayers for special 
occasions, and thirteen litanies for 
inspiration and guidance to those 
who lead groups in prayer. He lists 
the dangers of prayers in nonliturgi- 
cal churches: self-centeredness, 
vague generalities, confusion, and 
routine repetition. The alternative 
is “thoughtful, careful, skillful prep- 
aration.” His examples are, of 
course, of the highest calibre.—G. 
HuUGH WILSON 


Church School Lessons 


The Douglass Sunday School Les- 
sons for 1960. By Earl L. Douglass. 
The Macmillan Company. 475 pages. 
$3.25. 


This lesson annual has a running 
commentary on the text, paragraph 
by paragraph, with practical applica- 
tions. 

Like all the commentaries this 
year, it has an extended list of audio- 
visual aid suggestions, covering each 
week’s lesson. 

There are suggested questions and 
topics for discussion, as well as hints 
to teachers. This latter section is 
a very helpful one. 

The King James Version of the 
scripture is used. The format of 
the pages is attractive. Dr. Douglass 
is a retired Presbyterian minister. 
Daniel A. Poling calls this “the most 
helpful among the many in this field 
that have come to my desk.’’— 
H. E. S. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 





QUESTION: What do you think of 
a church giving gifts to church 
workers at the end of the year? 


ANSWER: Expressions of appre- 
ciation, if they are sincere, are al- 
ways in good taste. The church 
should not overlook this manifes- 
tation of Christian grace. Too 
often church people are negligent 
in expressing appreciation to that 
teacher of boys and girls or that 
counselor of the youth group or 
that soloist in the choir. 

The question always arises, 
“Where shall we begin and where 
shall we end”? If gifts are given 
to all church school teachers what 
about the choir members? If the 
choir members receive gifts at the 
end of the season what should be 
done about the circle leaders of 
the Christian Women’s Fellowship 
who have given untold hours of 
labor to the work of the church? 
While gifts should not be meas- 
ured for their intrinsic value yet 
no church will want to give shoddy 
presents. Worthwhile gifts when 
given in wholesale lots will require 
the expenditure of money which 
was raised, no doubt, for other pur- 
poses. There are some gifts which 
I think the church can make to its 
workers which will bless both the 
church and the receiver of the gift. 
Let me list a few. 


1. The church school can with 


profit send some of its faithful 
workers to leadership training 
courses. This will say “thank you” 


for service received and will also 
give a vision of what the church 
expects in the future. 


2. Every church should consider 
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itsself a part of the larger fellow- 
ship of the state and the nation. 
In keeping with that attitude lay 
representatives should be sent to 
the state and international conven- 
tions. These delegates should be 
present not merely for what they 
will get out of the convention but 
also for what they can contribute 
to the larger fellowship of the 
church of Jesus Christ. 

3. When some faithful worker of 
the church is forced to spend some 
time in the hospital and the church 
knows that such an experience is 
working a real financial hardship 
on the family it would seem to 
me that the church could send a 
note to the hospital room saying, 
“Today you are the hospital guest 
of First Christian Church.” That 
will do much more toward recov- 
ery than a basket of flowers. 

4. At Christmas time if some 
adult class should want to say, 
“Thank You” to their teacher there 
certainly could be no harm in the 
presentation of a book or some 
other worthy gift. 

We come back again to the sug- 
gestion that in the work of the 
church the true spirit of apprecia- 
tion upon the part of members of 
the church is of more value to 
church workers than material gifts. 

Perhaps we should also suggest 
that public expression of apprecia- 
tion can be overdone. I have 
known some ministers who seemed 
to feel that before they began the 
morning sermon words of praise 
must be expressed to the choir for 
the anthem, the soloist for the 
solo, and the sisters who served 
the dinner last Wednesday night. 


by F. E. Davison 


Appreciation becomes sterile when 
it is just a matter of routine. It 
is of value only when it comes 
from the heart. 

Church people should have the 
privilege of expressing their inner- 
most feelings or withholding them. 
During the eighteen years I served 
one church I was glad it had two 
exits. I could not be at both places 
so that left one exit where people 
who did not like the sermon could 
leave without saying anything. Of 
course, I found on occasion some 
people either found the wrong 
door or came my way especially 
to register their disapproval. I 
think that expression did them 
good and I am sure it made me 
reappraise that sermon. 


Church Chuckles 
by CARTWRIGHT 















































“We've GOT to do some- 
thing about this overdue 
pledge. Shall we think up 
some excuse or just ignore 
it?” 
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“Let Every Heart 
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